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INTRODUCTION 

In  his  letter  of  April  16,  1906,  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
whom  he  had  selected,  Mr.  Carnegie  referred  to  the  admission  of  government 
institutions  of  learning  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  which 
should  be  established  in  the  following  words :  "  We  have,  however,  to  recognize 
that  state  and  colonial  governments  which  have  established  or  mainly  supported 
universities,  colleges,  or  schools  may  prefer  that  their  relations  shall  remain 
exclusively  with  the  state.  I  cannot,  therefore,  presume  to  include  them."  In 
accordance  with  the  poUcy  here  expressed,  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  include  in  his 
list  of  trustees  any  representatives  of  state  institutions. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  under  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  is  conducted  was  framed  upon  the  lines  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's letter,  and  while  it  does  not  include  state  universities  by  name  among 
those  who  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  retiring  allowance  system  thus  estab- 
lished, it  does  not  specifically  exclude  them. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  retiring  allow- 
ance system,  the  representatives  of  state  and  colonial  institutions  of  learning 
have  presented  to  the  board  in  various  ways  their  requests  for  a  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  these  institutions.  The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities presented  some  months  before  the  annual  meeting  a  formal  statement 
on  the  part  of  that  association,  and  asked  that  representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion might  be  heard  in  this  cause  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Realizing  the  educational  importance  of  the  question,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has 
desired  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the  representatives  of  state  and  pro- 
vincial universities  to  present  their  case.  Papers  prepared  by  their  repre- 
sentatives were  printed  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  so  that  they  might  be  carefully  studied  in 
advance.  In  addition,  the  trustees  received  at  their  annual  meeting  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  President  George 
E.  Fellows,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  designated  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities,  who  made  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  paper  which  had 
been  presented  and  answered  such  questions  as  the  trustees  desired  to  ask. 

The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  did  not  present  a  formal  paper 
to  the  trustees,  but  President  H.  C.  White,  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  that  state,  was  present  on  the  part  of  land  grant 
colleges,  and  made  a  statement  in  their  behalf  before  the  trustees  and  answered 
also  such  questions  as  were  addressed  to  him. 

After  these  papers  had  all  been  laid  before  the  trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  of  November  21,  there  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  a  memorandum  showing 
the  draft  which  this  request  would  make,  if  granted,  upon  the  resources  of  the 
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Foundation,  and  presenting  at  the  same  time  certain  arguments  with  respect 
to  the  general  pohcy  involved. 

The  trustees  did  not  take  final  action,  referring  the  whole  matter  back  to 
the  executive  committee  for  the  preparation  of  further  data,  and  leaving  the 
final  decision  to  a  later  meeting.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  an  unofficial 
expression  of  opinion  indicated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  trustees  did  not 
beheve  that  the  state  institutions  should  look  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  establishment  of  their  retiring  allowance  systems. 

Reahzing  the  keen  interest  in  this  question  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  and 
others  connected  with  education,  the  executive  committee  believes  that  the 
publication  of  all  the  papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  These  papers  have  been  therefore  included  in  this 
bulletin,  and  they  embrace  the  following  documents : 

I.  A  memorandum  on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities. 

II.  A  memorandum  by   Acting  President   Maurice   Hutton,   of  the 

University  of  Toronto. 

III.  An  argimient  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  state  universities  by 

Professor  Henry  T.  Eddy,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

IV.  A  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching. 

H.  S.  P. 
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STATEMENT    PRESENTED    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF    STATE    UNIVERSITIES 

To    the    Trustees   of   The    Carnegie   Foundation    for    the   Advancement    of 
Teaching: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
respectfully  requests  in  the  name  of  that  association,  that  state  universities  be 
included  among  the  institutions  receiving  grants  from  the  Fund  for  retiring 
allowances. 

That  they  come  under  the  description  of  institutions  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
grant  appears  from  the  following: 

1.  No  state  university  is  in  any  manner  under,  or  controlled  by  religious 
organizations,  and  no  acts  of  incorporation  or  charters  provide  that  any  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  tests  shall  be  applied  in  choosing  the  trustees,  officers, 
or  teachers,  nor  in  the  admission  of  students.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  in 
the  faculties  of  these  universities  are  to  be  found  members  of  all  religious 
organizations,  Protestant,  CathoHc,  Jewish,  and  in  some  cases  men  of  Oriental 
religions,  and  of  no  religious  affiliation. 

2.  Next,  state  universities  in  all  cases  known  to  this  committee,  rank  as 
colleges  under  the  educational  standard  set  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  If 
there  be  any  exceptions  they  are  at  present  unknown  to  the  committee,  viz., 
the  state  universities  have  "  six  or  more  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to 
college  and  university  work,"  and  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  is  maintained,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  are  "  not  less  than 
the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation  or  its  equivalent, 
in  addition  to  the  pre-academic  or  grammar  studies." 

3.  While  it  may  not  be  true  that  every  state  university  has  a  definite  pro- 
ductive endowment  of  "  not  less  than  $200,000  "  according  to  the  requirement 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  it  is  true  that  every  state  university  has  by  definite 
appropriation  annually  from  the  state  or  the  United  States,  or  both,  a  sum  as 
large  as  or  larger  than  the  interest  on  an  endowment  of  "  $200,000."  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics  from  the  state  universities,  $18,000  is  the  smallest 
sum  annually  appropriated  to  any  state  university  by  the  state  in  which  it  is 
located.  This,  reckoning  four  per  cent  as  a  basis  of  income,  would  be  the 
income  on  $450,000.  Of  course  many  state  universities  have  already  the  re- 
quirement of  "  an  endowment  of  $200,000  "  or  more. 

4.  Further  than  this,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  state  will  definitely  make 
a  retiring  fund  for  the  professors  in  the  state  university,  as  such  an  action 
might  raise  the  whole  question  of  pensions  for  all  state  officers. 
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It  is  already  known  that  the  trustees  of  many  state  universities  would 
welcome  the  provision  for  pensions  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  While  some 
states  might  not  wish  to  accept  these  pensions,  that  ought  not  to  prevent  those 
who  desire  them  and  need  them. 

5.  The  salaries  in  state  universities  do  not  vary  essentially  from  those  in 
other  institutions  which  would  be  included  in  the  list  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Foundation.  Many  of  the  state  universities  have  grown  by  the  strug- 
gles and  self-sacrifice  of  individuals  who  have  given  their  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  state  universities  as  others  have  to  privately  endowed  institutions,  and 
in  their  old  age  find  themselves  unable  to  call  upon  any  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual for  assistance.  In  this  respect  it  would  seem  that  professors  who  have 
served  state  universities  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  who  have  served 
private  institutions. 

6.  The  question  should  perhaps  be  considered  also  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  state  universities  themselves  if  the  state  universities  should 
be  recipients  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  granting  of  pensions  to  professors  in  state  universities  would  weaken  the 
support  of  the  states  to  such  universities.'^  It  seems  to  us  that  not  only  is  there 
no  danger  of  this,  but  that  providing  for  pensions  from  other  sources  than  the 
state  will  overcome  a  very  considerable  obstacle  in  reference  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  state  universities. 

At  the  present  time  many  state  universities  have  funds  from  private  re- 
sources which  have  been  granted  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  particular  purposes  supported  by  such  funds.  Among  the  subjects 
which  are  supported  in  state  universities  by  private  funds  is  research.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  gift  which  any  state  university  has  received  for  the 
advancement  of  research  is  the  Lick  grant  for  the  founding  and  maintenance 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cahfornia.  At  many  state  universities  scholarships 
and  fellowships  are  supported  by  private  funds.  This  has  come  as  the  result 
of  a  special  appeal  by  the  state  university  officials  for  funds  of  this  kind 
because  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  use  state  funds  extensively  for 
this  purpose. 

State  universities  will  certainly  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  private  institutions  if  no  pension  fund  is  granted.  But  if  the  state  uni- 
versities are  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  they  will 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  private  institutions.  If, 
however,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  declines  to  accept  the  professors  of  state 
universities  as  recipients  of  the  pension  fund,  the  state  universities  will  be  in 
the  dilemma  of  being  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  institutions, 
or  else  providing  pension  funds  to  its  officers  contrary  to  the  established  policy 
of  all  the  states  in  this  respect.  The  latter  course  they  would  find  difficult  to 
defend,  and  thus  if  the  Carnegie  Foundation  declines  to  recognize  the  state 
universities  they  will  be  obliged  either  not  to  grant  the  pension  and  thus  be 
at  a  disadvantage,  or  to  grant  a  similar  pension  fund  and  be  in  a  position 
difficult  to  defend  before  the  state.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  not  only  that 
the  granting  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  to  professors  in  state  universities 
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will  not  prevent  their  advancement,  but  will  relieve  them  from  a  serious  em- 
barrassment which  they  otherwise  will  be  obliged  to  face. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities. 

R.  H.  Jesse,  President 

University  of  Missouri 
C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President 
University  of  Wisconsin 
G.  E.  Feli^ows,  President 

University  of  Maine 
R.  B.  Fulton,  Chancellor 

University  of  Mississippi 
G.  E.  MacLean,  President 
University  of  Iowa 
September  10,  1906. 
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MEMORANDUM      SUBMITTED      BY     DR.      MAURICE      HUTTON, 
PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE    UNIVERSITY   OF    TORONTO. 

The  obligation  of  the  state  toward  universities  as  regards  pensions  does 
not  appear  to  be  recognized  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada;  nor  is  the  value  of  a  system  of  pensions  generally  recognized  by  the 
public  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  universities  by  rendering  the 
career  of  a  university  teacher  more  attractive  to  men  of  the  highest  talent  or 
by  enabling  universities  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  professors  whose  powers 
have  declined  through  age  or  infirmity. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  Ontario  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto  retiring  annuities  were  occasionally 
granted,  in  1891  the  authorities  decided  against  the  continuance  of  such  pro- 
vision, and  there  now  exists  no  regular  pension  system  in  connection  with  this 
university. 

As  a  substitute  there  was  created  in  1891,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  called  the  "  Retirement  Fund,"  which  however  is  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  enforced  saving  by  deducting  monthly  from  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  a  certain  percentage  which  increases  with  the  salary 
according  to  a  fixed  scale. 

The  interest  credited  to  this  "  Fund "  is  six  per  cent  per  annum,  com- 
pounded half-yearly.  This  is  but  one  per  cent  greater  than  could  be  obtained 
were  the  members  of  the  staff  permitted  to  accumulate  and  invest  for  themselves. 
Even  this  six-per-cent  rate  was  at  one  time  threatened  with  reduction  by  the 
Government  to  four  and  one-half,  and  was  retained  only  after  a  vigorous  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  professors.  The  contribution  which  the  Province  thus 
made  to  the  "  Fund  "  is  at  once  insignificant  and  uncertain. 

In  many  cases  this  compulsory-saving  system,  involving  as  it  does  the  for- 
feiture of  control  of  their  own  money  by  members  of  the  staff,  has  resulted  in 
positive  hardship:  (1)  Individuals  have  not  had  sufficient  surplus  income  prop- 
erly to  insure  their  lives,  and  in  case  of  death  dependents  have  been  left  desti- 
tute. (2)  Individuals,  having  no  control  over  their  own  savings,  have  been 
unable  in  the  past  to  purchase  homes  for  themselves,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
values  in  Toronto  has  made  rents  excessively  high,  with  corresponding  curtail- 
ment of  resources. 

The  "  Retirement  Fund  "  has  now  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  members  of  the  staff  vary  from  a  few  hundred  to 
nearly  seven  thousand  dollars.  Even  these  largest  amounts,  owned  but  not  con- 
trolled by  professors  approaching  the  age  of  retirement,  would  purchase  for 
them  annuities  of  but  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  these  would  be  purchased  by  their  own  money  and  not  by  money  contributed 
by  the  state. 

It  is  felt  that  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  appreciate  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  for  retirement  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  in  view  of  this  inadequacy  it  is  hoped  that  the  trustees  will  include  this 
university  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  administered  by  them. 
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Ill 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  PROFESSOR  HENRY.  T.  EDDY,  DEAN 
OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNE- 
SOTA 

De.  Henry  S.  Peitchett, 

President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

My  dear  Dr.  Pritchett : 

In  a  recent  circular  issued  under  your  direction  is  a  statement  that  your 
board  is  to  proceed,  at  its  coming  meeting  in  November,  to  the  consideration 
and  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  benefits  of  your  system  of  pensions 
shall  include  the  staff  of  the  state  universities  or  no,  and  that  all  parties  in- 
terested will  have  opportunity  at  that  time  to  present  any  considerations  ger- 
mane to  the  subject.  Since  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  at  that  hearing  in 
person,  I  beg  your  leave  to  offer  in  writing  certain  reasons  why,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  state  universities  ought  to  be  included  within,  and  not  excluded  from, 
the  circle  of  those  institutions  which  it  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
founder  of  this  great  benefaction  to  influence  in  their  future  educational  life 
history. 

I  write  this  not  because  I  doubt  that  the  able  men  who  will  argue  the  ques- 
tion before  your  board  will  discuss  it  in  all  its  phases,  but  because  my  interest 
in  the  objects  set  before  you  for  attainment  is  great  and  because  I  may  pos- 
sibly add  emphasis  to  some  considerations  which  might  otherwise  be  lightly 
passed  over;  and  in  doing  this  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  myself  at 
length  in  such  detail  as  might  not  be  suitable  were  I  addressing  your  board 
as  a  whole,  whose  sittings  may  be  too  brief  for  such  statements.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  not  regard  this  as  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  time 
and  patience  personally,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  matters  bearing  upon  this 
question  are  receiving  most  serious  and  prolonged  consideration  by  you. 

The  relation  which  the  state  universities  sustain  to  the  state  and  to  the 
public  in  this  country  is  one  whose  history  is  so  recent  and  record  so  brief  that 
we  may  easily  trace  the  origin  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  control,  or 
lack  of  control,  exercised  over  them  by  the  state  legislatures  which  support 
them,  and  the  state  control  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France, 
where  public  education  is  definitely  one  of  the  departments  of  governmental 
administration,  to  be  most  minutely  arranged  for  and  thoroughly  considered 
in  all  its  details.  This  differs  m  toto  from  the  connection  of  our  state  uni- 
versities with  the  state.  Over  these  no  responsible  state  official  has  control. 
The  management  of  the  state  universities  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  privately 
endowed  universities.     They  are  each  put  in  charge  of  an  appointive  board  of 
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trustees  or  regents,  whose  sole  accountability  is  to  conscience  and  public  opin- 
ion. The  state  universities  look  principally  to  public  taxation  and  state 
endowment  for  their  support,  though  they  have  been  the  recipients  of  large 
private  benefactions  already,  such  as  will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  the  future 
also,  while  the  privately  endowed  universities  look  principally  to  private  gifts 
for  endowment,  though  some  of  them  have  in  the  past  received  notable  assist- 
ance from  the  state,  as  they  will  no  doubt  in  the  future.  The  staff  of  instruc- 
tion in  neither  case  can  by  any  proper  construction  be  regarded  as  government 
officials,  though  they  occupy  public  positions  of  importance.  They  have  no 
term  of  office,  and  the  entire  management,  so  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned  and 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  of  the  same  character  in  state  universities 
as  in  others.  Their  real  function  and  relation  to  the  public  depends  very  little 
upon  the  fact  of  state  support. 

The  practical  workings  of  state  support  I  will  consider  later.  There  are 
possibly  one  hundred  state  colleges  and  universities  listed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  situated,  in  general,  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  The  private  endowment  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  a  process  which  necessarily  waits  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  capital 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  It  takes  time  and  a  settled  community  of 
life  to  furnish  conditions  favorable  for  a  stream  of  benefactions  such  as  flows 
year  by  year  into  the  treasury  of  Yale  and  other  large  privately  endowed 
institutions  in  the  older  parts  of  our  land. 

In  the  rapid  unfolding  of  community  life  in  the  newer  states  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  the  people  should  find  it  imperative  to  accomplish  by  direct 
legislation  many  things  that  could  not  wait  the  slow  development  that  had 
occurred  in  states  settled  more  gradually.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
by  the  influx  of  immigration  produced  a  state  of  affairs  that  required  vigorous 
and  prompt  action  in  order  to  preserve  our  heritage  of  free  institutions  by 
the  education  of  intelligent  and  able  American  citizens.  In  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  state  universities  were  founded,  many  of  them 
so-called  "  land  grant  colleges,"  This  public  provision  for  higher  education 
by  taxation  in  the  newer  states  has  been  felt  to  be  a  great  burden,  and  the 
public  has  been  by  no  means  a  unit  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  public  support 
of  higher  education  by  public  taxation.  It  is  still  regarded  as  an  unjust 
tax  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  on  whom  it  falls,  who  regard  higher  educa- 
tion as  a  luxury  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the  very  small  number  in  any 
community  desiring  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

For  this  reason  and  by  reason  of  the  relative  poverty  of  the  newer  states 
the  financial  provision  for  the  support  of  state  universities  has  not  been  so 
ample  as  would  be  desirable,  though  in  many  cases  it  should  be  regarded  as 
liberal  when  we  consider  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  these  states,  with  their 
comparatively  meager  resources  and  the  many  calls  for  public  money  in  these 
growing  communities. 

In  order  to  make  clear  how  the  income  and  equipment  of  these  universities 
suffer  from  this  and  other  causes,  I  may  report  figures  from  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1903  (the  latest  I  happen  to 
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have  at  my  disposal  at  this  moment).  While  other  years  would  change  the 
proportions  to  some  extent,  I  am  convinced  that  the  figures  for  1903  give  no 
unfair  basis  for  a  just  comparison. 

A  group  of  six  of  the  largest  privately  endowed  universities,  consisting  of 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale,  had  an  average 
income  of  $1,000,000,  while  a  second  group  of  six  of  the  largest  State  uni- 
versities, consisting  of  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  had  an  average  income  of  $560,000  each.  The  average  attendance 
was  between  1,900  and  2,000  in  both  groups.  The  first  group  had  an  average 
faculty  of  213,  against  150  in  the  other  group,  and  had  three  times  as  much 
invested  in  each  of  the  essential  items  of  apparatus,  buildings,  and  books.  This 
startling  disparity  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  relative  newness  of 
many  of  the  latter  group,  but  two  at  least  of  the  first  group  are  young  uni- 
versities, and  it  is  evident  that  this  accounts  for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
difference. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  held  to  be  the  fact  that  the  universities  in  the 
first  group  have  more  income  or  equipment  than  they  really  need.  Far  from 
that :  they  need  much  more  than  they  have.  What,  then,  must  be  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  other  group!  It  may  be  easy  for  an  expert  in  the  financial 
management  of  universities  to  picture  to  himself  some  of  the  killing  economies 
in  force  even  in  this  group  of  six  of  the  more  opulent  of  the  state  universities, 
but  think  of  the  condition  of  the  more  than  ten  times  as  many  lesser  state 
institutions !  I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  paucity  of 
funds  and  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  of  state  universities,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  of  the  various  items  of  expense  in  these  institutions 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  suffer  most  severely. 
The  rural  member  of  the  state  legislature,  unaccustomed  to  city  salaries,  thinks 
that  the  $1,200  or  $1,500  which  his  pastor  receives  is  ample  for  any  university 
professor.  Such  ideas  have  their  effect  on  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  state  universities.  It  is  perhaps  only  through 
the  power  of  the  purse  that  any  direct  control  is  exerted  by  the  legislature. 
The  state  university  is  to  the  state,  on  a  larger  scale,  what  the  district  and 
high  school  is  to  the  district  and  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  tax- 
payers, boys  and  girls  alike.  Its  expenses  are  to  be  made  as  small  as  possible, 
and  would  be  gladly  shirked  altogether  were  that  possible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  state  universities  are  now  carried  on  largely  in 
spite  of  the  people  of  the  state,  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  influential 
people  in  each  legislature  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  institutions 
to  make  it  so  necessary  for  other  interests  to  secure  their  support  that  they 
must  be  permitted  to  have  their  way,  to  some  extent,  in  diverting  public  money 
to  the  universities,  which  carry  on  an  existence,  in  fact,  free  from  state  control 
and  amenable  only  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  educated  classes,  just  as  other 
universities  do. 

The  situation  is  one  that  has  difficulties  in  it  such  as  other  universities  are 
not  compelled  to  face.  First,  with  regard  to  post-graduate  work  and  research 
which  seems  to-day  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  order  to  give  vitality  and 
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real  substance  to  university  teaching.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  get  from  a 
legislature  appropriations  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  in  some  real  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  supporting  higher  education  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  graft  university  traditions  upon  these  new  conditions  and  communities. 

And  next,  with  regard  to  pensions  for  superannuated  professors:  the 
average  legislator  is  apt  to  believe  that  he  has  performed  his  whole  duty  to 
higher  education  when  he  has  offered  it  to  all  the  children  of  the  state  and 
provided  means  therefor.  It  will  be  a  task  well-nigh  impossible  to  convince  him 
that  the  state  has  any  obligation  toward  a  superannuated  professor,  for  has 
he  not  during  all  his  working  years  enjoyed  a  salary  from  the  state  so  large 
apparently  as  to  furnish  him  and  his  every  luxury  that  heart  could  wish,  more, 
in  fact,  than  he  should  have  been  paid  in  his  easy  berth  (though,  in  fact,  he 
has  suffered  penury  all  his  life)  ? 

Now,  these  very  state  universities,  with  all  their  shortcomings  and  faults, 
have,  nevertheless,  their  very  great  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
avidity  and  eagerness  of  the  student  body  for  the  training  they  offer.  It  is 
something  that  can  be  hardly  paralleled  elsewhere.  They  occupy,  moreover,  in 
general  the  foremost  educational  positions  in  these  newer  states.  It  is  very 
rare  that  any  of  the  privately  endowed  universities  can  compete  on  anything 
like  equal  terms  with  these  state  institutions.  The  only  ones  of  its  kind  that 
now  occur  to  me  are  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  Washington  universities. 

Is  it  not  pertinent,  then,  to  ask  how  it  will  be  possible  for  a  foundation, 
whose  prime  object  is  to  dignify  the  teaching  profession  in  the  universities 
of  the  country,  to  refrain  from  honoring  and  to  neglect  entirely  to  include  the 
teaching  staff  of  all  the  state  universities,  which  are  by  far  the  most  important 
and  dignified  institutions  of  learning  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States.'' 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  wish  to  penalize,  as  it  were,  the  peoples  of  those  states 
who  have  felt  themselves  unable  to  await  the  slow  progress  of  private  endow- 
ment, and  who  have  in  consequence  attempted  to  turn  forward  the  pointers  on 
the  dial  face  of  time  in  order  to  hasten  the  establishment  of  higher  education 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  states  which  have  done  so  much 
for  their  state  universities  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  supplement  the  work 
already  done,  and  this  they  have  already  received  to  some  extent  from  private 
sources  for  various  purposes  for  which  the  state  feels  itself  morally  or 
pecuniarily  unable  to  make  appropriations. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  has  received  during  its  short 
life-time,  by  a  private  gift,  a  Science  Building,  a  Woman's  Building,  and  a 
Hospital,  not  to  mention  lesser  assistance.  It  now  needs  private  endowment 
of  its  Graduate  School  and  a  pension  fund,  for  it  can  hardly  expect  to  have 
these  adequately  cared  for  by  the  state.  Such  assistance  to  the  states  may  be 
rightly  compared  to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  nation  by  the  foundation  of 
the  incomparable  Carnegie  Institution  for  Research,  which  cares  for  interests 
which  the  general  Government  feels  itself  unable  to  support  adequately  out  of 
funds  raised  by  taxation. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  conditions  would  it  not  be  in  every  way  in 
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consonance  with  the  large  views  and  philanthropic  ideas  controlling  the  donor 
of  this  most  beneficent  foundation  to  use  it  in  a  way  to  exert  upon  the  state 
universities  also  a  vitalizing  and  stimulating  influence,  such  as  is  evidently  one 
of  the  principal  objects  kept  in  view  thus  far  by  the  administration  of  this 
trust,  as  evinced  by  the  steps  already  taken  in  its  special  recognition  of  men 
of  special  talent,  and  by  the  definition  of  what  in  its  estimation  shall  entitle 
an  institution  of  learning  to  recognition  as  a  regularly  equipped  college? 

Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  one  step  further  along  the  path  already  so  well 
marked  out  by  the  administration,  both  natural,  desirable,  and  logically  in- 
evitable for  your  board  to  define  what,  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  graduate 
work,  including  libraries,  apparatus,  fellowships,  equipment  for  research  and 
provision  for  advanced  instruction,  and  amount  of  work  in  progress,  an  insti- 
tution should  have  to  entitle  it  to  recognition  by  your  board  as  a  full-fledged 
university?  Should  you  do  this  and  make  provision  regularly  for  some  more 
ample  recognition  for  those  retiring  professors  whose  work  has  been  specially 
useful  in  the  more  advanced  work,  you  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  a  position 
to  exert  an  influence  of  telling  eff'ect,  and  one  greatly  to  be  desired,  upon  those 
state  universities  that  would  otherwise  lag  in  their  higher  work,  provided  they 
were  eligible  to  such  recognition.  It  would  aff'ect  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
your  present  definition  will  aff'ect  laggard  colleges. 

An  example  of  the  stimulating  eff^ect  of  outside  assistance  has  been  well 
seen  in  the  fostering  influence  of  the  national  appropriations  made  to  the 
states  by  the  Morrill  bill  and  by  the  Hatch  bill,  which  have  been  the  occasion 
of  large  appropriations  to  educational  purposes  by  the  states  themselves. 

To  summarize  these  somewhat  discursive  remarks  in  a  single  concluding 
statement,  I  would  say  that  our  state  universities  are  not  an  arm  of  govern- 
ment service  as  are  those  in  Europe,  and  their  teaching  staffs  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  divided  as  it  is  upon  the  propriety  of  support- 
ing state  universities  by  public  taxation,  expect  any  provision  for  retiring 
pensions  from  the  state.  They  are  governed  practically  in  the  same  way  as 
are  our  other  universities.  They  have,  perhaps,  about  as  much  connection  with 
the  state  control  as  Yale  and  Princeton  have  with  denominational  control. 
Their  aims  and  needs  do  not  diff'er  from  those  of  Cornell  or  Stanford  or  other 
of  the  younger  universities.  They  have,  however,  as  a  class,  certain  peculiar 
disabilities  as  well  as  advantages.  They  are,  if  possible,  more  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  your  fund  than  others,  and  the  public  may  well  profit  more  by 
your  influence  on  them  than  on  others.  They  are  not  yet  so  firmly  fixed  by 
tradition.  They  peculiarly  need  the  influence  you  may  exert,  and  apparently 
will  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it.  The  state  legislatures,  in  default  of  influ- 
ence from  without  such  as  you  may  well  exert,  find  themselves  stopped  from 
giving  support  to  really  advanced  work. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  great  calamity  if  your  board 
shall  feel  itself  compelled  to  refrain  from  entering  into  relations  with  so  large 
and  important  a  fraction  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  so  large  a 
section  of  our  country,  a  fraction,  too,  whose  importance  must  of  necessity 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  statistics  of  growth  in  recent  years  testify. 
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And,  lastly,  in  case  they  are  not  included  by  you,  you  thereby  draw  a  line 
tending  to  render  the  teaching  service  distinctly  less  desirable  and  introduce  a 
motive  for  the  ablest  men  to  withdraw  from  their  faculties,  a  consummation 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  greatly  deplored  by  every  lover  of 
sound  learning,  and  you  at  the  same  time  impose  a  penalty  which  these  uni- 
versities will  be  likely  to  suffer  the  effects  of  in  a  way  to  materially  affect  their 
future. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Henry  T.  Eddy, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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IV 

MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  THE  ADMISSION  OF  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS  TO  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION 

By  Henry  S.  Pritchett 


Under  the  instructions  of  the  executive  committee  I  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  this  board,  some  three  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting,  printed 
papers  presented  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  others,  setting  forth  in  detail  arguments  in  favor  of  the  in- 
clusion of  state  institutions  among  those  which  are  to  share  in  the  system 
of  retiring  allowances  established  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  through  this 
board. 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  signed  by  them.  Institutions 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association  upon  either  of  two  grounds : 

1.  If  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  states  upon  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

2.  If  designated  and  recognized  by  a  state  as  a  state  university. 
The  following  universities  are  members  of  the  Association : 


Alabama 

California 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

N.  Dakota 

Miami  (Ohio) 

S.  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

Ohio  State  (Columbus) 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Univ.  of  Vermont 

W.  Virginia 


Arkansas 

Cornell  Univ. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Montana 

N.  Carolina 

Ohio  (Athens) 

Oregon 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Of  these  institutions  Cornell  University  and  the  University  of  Vermont 
are  not  state  institutions  in  the  sense  of  state  support  or  control,  but  are 
admitted  to  membership  on  the  ground  of  eligibility  first  mentioned. 

The  second  paper  is  one  presented  by  President  Maurice  Hutton  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  third  paper  is  one  prepared  by  Professor  Henry  T.  Eddy,  Dean  of 
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the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  contains  an  enlarge- 
ment and  amplification  of  the  statements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities.  In  all  of  these  papers  arguments  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  request  that  institutions  founded  and  controlled 
by  the  state  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  those  admitted  to  share  in  the 
retiring  allowance  system  now  being  established  by  this  board  under  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

No  one  familiar  with  American  education  can  regard  this  question  as  other 
than  an  important  one,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  education  and  of  the 
public  interest.  In  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 
central  West,  the  state  institutions  are  among  the  most  active  centers  of  higher 
educational  work,  and  of  practical  technical  instruction.  Their  incomes  and 
their  facilities  are  being  rapidly  increased,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
their  values  as  educational  centers  will  grow,  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively. 
They  form  already  a  most  important  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education, 
and  the  omission  of  the  professors  in  these  institutions  from  the  hst  of  those 
who  are  to  share  in  any  general  system  of  retiring  allowances  should  be  decided 
upon  only  after  careful  consideration.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  felt  that  every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  institutions  to  present  their  case  and  to  reinforce  it  by  the 
presence  at  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  state  institutions  themselves. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  clearly  before  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  the  governmental  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  with 
respect  to  higher  education. 

governmentai.    conteoii   and    support    of    higher    education    in    the 

United  States 

To-day,  in  the  United  States,  two  radically  different  plans  for  the  support 
and  conduct  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  in  process  of  development; 
the  one  that  of  the  university  supported  from  private  gifts,  the  other  that  of 
the  university  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state.  The  first  finds  its  notable 
examples  mainly  among  the  older  universities  of  the  East,  the  second  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Central  and  Western  States.  These  two  systems  of  universities 
rest  upon  fundamentally  different  views  as  to  the  support  of  higher  education. 
The  one  assumes  that  this  support  will  come  by  the  free  gift  of  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  other  assumes  that  the  support  of  higher,  no  less  than  that 
of  elementary,  education  is  the  duty  of  the  state.  The  one  system  appeals 
to  the  generosity  of  the  individual  citizen,  the  other  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  The  one  estab- 
lishes a  set  of  higher  institutions  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  state;  the  other  establishes  a  set  of  institutions 
which  are  intended  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  system,  and  its  crown.  The 
one  furnishes  a  system  of  instruction  in  which  tuition  fees  are  high  and  tending 
constantly  to  grow  higher,  the  other  furnishes  a  system  of  instruction  practically 
free.     The  one  had  its  origin  in  distinctions  essentially  aristocratic,  whatever 
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may  be  its  present  form  of  development,  the  other  is  essentially  democratic 
both  in  its  inception  and  in  its  growth.  The  origin  of  this  dual  effort  to  sup- 
port and  control  higher  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  underlying  social,  relig- 
ious, and  political  influences  which  have  affected  the  growth  of  this  nation. 

The  older  colonial  colleges — Harvard,  WilUam  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia — were  private  corporations,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  they  received 
assistance  from  the  colonies  in  which  they  were  situated.  Harvard  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Princeton  was  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  Brown  the  college  of  Rhode  Island.  The  furnishing 
of  aid  to  colleges  very  naturally  bred  the  conviction  in  many  minds  that  the 
colleges  should  be  under  some  sort  of  state  control.  In  the  effort  to  accomplish 
this  end  several  of  the  older  colleges — for  example,  Columbia,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dartmouth — became  for  a  brief  period  state  institutions. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  effort  to  make  of  them  state  institutions  failed.  The 
failure  was  due  partly  to  the  strength  of  the  denominational  control  under 
which  most  of  the  older  colleges  grew  up,  and  partly  to  the  reluctance  of  trus- 
tees to  trust  the  fortunes  of  institutions  of  learning  to  the  inconveniences  and 
the  supposed  dangers  of  legislative  rule.  The  controversy  had,  however,  a 
marked  effect  in  the  newer  Southern  and  Western  States.  In  the  rising  tide 
of  democracy  which  followed  the  formation  of  the  Union  these  states  provided 
specifically  in  their  constitutions  for  universities  controlled  by  the  state.  These 
legislative  enactments  had  for  their  object  the  provision  by  law  of  a  general 
system  of  education  ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  township  school  to 
state  university,  under  the  control  of  the  state  and  open  to  all  without  pay- 
ment of  fee.  It  was  the  answer  of  the  democracy  to  the  victory  of  denomina- 
tional and  private  control  in  the  colleges  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  state  university  had  its  legal  birth  in  the  South  (North 
Carolina,  1789;  South  Carolina,  1801)  it  found  its  quickest  and,  until  the 
present,  its  greatest  success  in  the  new  Central  and  Western  States.  The 
University  of  Michigan,  founded  in  1837,  was  the  first  to  receive  generous 
support  and  to  grow  into  a  strong  and  vigorous  institution.  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  other  states  have  followed  rapidly.  In  these 
and  many  other  states  the  state  university  receives  a  generous  and  growing 
support;  it  has  become  independent  of  politics,  and  most  important  of  all  is 
the  organic  head  of  a  rational  democratic  system  of  education  wholly  free  of 
denominational  control. 

No  one  interested  in  education  can  repress  a  thrill  of  exultation  as  he  looks 
forward  to  the  future  of  these  great  state  universities.  They  were  started  at 
a  fortunate  intellectual  epoch.  Their  foundation  stones  were  laid  when  the 
battle  for  scientific  freedom  and  scientific  teaching  had  just  been  won.  They 
were  dedicated  by  the  pioneers  who  founded  them  in  a  spirit  of  intellectual  and 
political  freedom.  They  are  essentially  and  in  the  broadest  and  simplest  way 
democratic,  and  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  democratic  system  of  public  schools. 
It  is  to  this  real  democracy,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  founded,  not  by  a  few 
men,  nor  by  a  single  man,  but  by  the  whole  people  of  a  state,  that  they  owe  their 
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greatest  fortune,  and  no  one  looking  into  the  future  can  doubt  that  they  are 
to  be  among  the  most  influential,  the  richest,  the  most  democratic  universities  of 
our  land,  vying  with  the  oldest  and  most  famous  institutions  of  our  Eastern 
states  in  a  rivalry  which  we  may  well  hope  to  see  the  noble  rivalry  of  the 
scholar  rather  than  a  rivalry  of  riches,  of  buildings,  and  of  numbers. 

The  essential  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  universities  is  not 
as  between  public  and  private  universities,  but  as  between  tax-supported  and 
non-tax-supported  institutions.  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton  are 
quite  as  much  public  institutions  as  are  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  first  group  is  not  controlled  by  the  state  and 
not  supported  by  taxation;  the  second  group  is  controlled  by  the  state  and 
supported  by  taxation. 

There  are  to-day  thirty-nine  state  universities,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  This  reckoning  includes  the  university  of  the  newly  admitted 
state  of  Oklahoma,  the  universities  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  of 
Arizona,  and  the  newly  established  University  of  Florida. 

It  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the  request 
of  the  Association  of  State  Universities  that  the  trustees  should  have  before 
them  an  adequate  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  these  institutions.  The 
table  which  follows  has  been  prepared  with  much  care  from  information  pro- 
cured in  the  main  from  the  universities  themselves,  and  presents  in  condensed 
form  such  information  as  will  give  a  fair  idea  at  least  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  admission  of  state  universities  to  the  benefits  of  this  Foundation.  (See 
Table  I.) 

The  data  contained  in  this  table  require  some  explanation.  In  the  first 
column  is  a  complete  list  of  the  state  universities,  followed  in  the  second  col- 
umn by  a  list  giving  the  date  of  the  founding  of  each  institution.  In  the 
next  column  we  have  the  number  in  the  faculty  of  each  university  for  the 
current  year.  The  figures  for  this  list  were  furnished  by  the  universities 
themselves,  and  not  taken  from  the  catalogues ;  included  in  each  estimate  are 
professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors — those  who  give  their 
entire  time  through  the  academic  year  to  teaching,  or  those  who  make  their 
main  work  that  of  a  teacher.  Professors  in  the  professional  departments,  such 
as  of  law  and  of  medicine,  whose  principal  work  is  other  than  that  of  a 
teacher,  are  not  included.  The  figures  given  in  the  colunm,  therefore,  indi- 
cate as  closely  as  possible  the  number  of  teachers  who  would  come  under  the 
eligibility  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  should  these  institutions  be  ad- 
mitted to  its  benefits.  Under  the  head  of  "  Number  in  Instructing  Staff  "  are 
included,  beside  teachers  of  the  rank  of  professor,  associate  professor,  etc., 
the  instructors,  lecturers,  demonstrators — all  who  give  instruction  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  next  two  colunms  the  registration  at  the  universities  is  indicated.  Un- 
der "  College  Students  "  Is  given  for  each  university  the  number  of  students  who, 
upon  admission,  were  required  to  off^er  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  Indicated  for  that  institution  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 
By  this  method  students  of  fine  arts  and  normal  students  are"  usually  excluded 
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from  college  rank;  and  summer  session  students  and  students  of  the  shorter 
courses  are  always  excluded.  It  happens,  also,  in  a  few  cases  that  students 
of  law  and  of  medicine  are  excluded  from  this  list.  For  example,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia  are 
equivalent  to  3  units,  and  since  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  that  institution  are  11  units,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Law  are  not  counted  as  of  college  rank.  In  many  of  the  universities  the 
colleges  of  law  and  of  medicine  barely  meet  the  two-thirds  requirement;  in  the 
South,  generally,  little  or  no  academic  work  is  required  for  admission  to  these 
colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  a  high-school  course  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  professional  colleges  of  some  of  the  universities.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  candidate 
must  have  completed  his  Freshman  college  work ;  and  two  years  of  college  work 
are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  ranking  as  used  in  the  table 
varies  with  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  different  institutions.  For  in- 
stance, students  listed  as  "  college  students  "  at  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina, where  the  maximum  requirements  for  admission  are  5.2  units,  would 
not  be  so  listed  at  the  University  of  CaHfornia  where  the  standard  is  16  units. 
The  figures  under  "  Total  Enrollment  "  give  the  entire  student  registration, 
including  in  most  cases  the  attendance  of  the  summer  session. 

The  two  columns  under  "  Tuition  "  indicate  the  amount  of  tuition  required 
of  regular  students,  a  difference  being  indicated  in  many  instances  for  the 
residents  and  non-residents  of  the  respective  states  of  the  universities.  In  these 
lists  no  account  is  taken  of  free  scholarships,  free  tuition  to  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  etc. 

The  next  two  columns  of  the  table  present  a  comparison  between  the  annual 
income  of  these  institutions  in  1896  and  in  1906,  omitting  in  all  cases  receipts 
from  tuition.  This  income  is  made  up  from  four  sources.  First,  the  income 
from  the  mill  tax.  This  item  is  the  largest  in  the  case  of  those  states  which 
have  voted  the  mill  tax  for  the  support  of  their  universities,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  states  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  The  income  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  the  year  1906  is  derived  wholly  from  this  source.  The  second 
source  of  income  is  that  of  direct  appropriation  from  the  state,  which  is 
the  main  dependence  of  the  greater  number  of  institutions.  The  third  source 
of  income  is  from  endowments,  derived  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  The  fourth  source  of  income  is  that  from  private  gift.  This  source  of 
income  is  small  except  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number  of  institutions,  gen- 
erally those  in  the  South.  The  next  two  columns  contain  the  best  approxi- 
mation that  could  be  obtained  showing  the  total  support  received  by  each  uni- 
versity from  governmental  sources  since  its  foundation,  in  comparison  with 
the  total  support  received  from  the  gifts  of  private  citizens.  The  last  column 
contains  the  number  of  units  which  under  the  system  adopted  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  express  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity.    These  units  will  be  explained  in  detail  later. 
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The  table  shows  in  the  aggregate  that  the  39  universities  employ  4,221 
teachers  of  all  grades,  of  whom  1,738  are  professors  in  the  faculties  and  would, 
if  these  institutions  are  admitted,  be  eligible  for  retiring  allowances.  The 
table  shows  also  a  catalogue  registration  of  students  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  51,651,  of  whom  30,693,  or  about  59  per  cent,  are  classed  under  the 
criterion  given  above  as  college  students.  The  total  annual  support  of  these 
institutions  (omitting  tuition  fees)  was,  in  1896,  $2,910,216  and,  in  1906, 
$8,579,361,  while  the  total  government  aid  afforded  them  since  their  foundation 
is  $76,070,868,  the  support  from  individual  donors  during  the  same  time  being 
$6,351,998. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  evidence  which  it  presents  of  the 
generous  growth  in  support  of  state  institutions  during  the  last  decade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cases  of  the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  how  rapidly  the  incomes  of  these  institutions  have  increased. 
They  include  only  the  income  from  governmental  sources,  national  and  state. 

Growth  in  Goveenmental  Suppoet — ^Westeen  Univeesitees 

■     '  '  Annual  Income  Annual  Income 

University.  in  1896.  in  1906. 

Michigan    $225,200  $438,500 

Missouri 127,700  366,100 

Iowa   101,600  429,600 

Wisconsin 313,000  796,400 

Kansas    104,000  301,800 

California 316,800  677,800 

Illinois    144,500  825,100 

Minnesota 199,200  345,300 

Nebraska    70,700  357,100 

Colorado 86,500  140,000 


$1,689,200  $4,577,700 

The  state  university  originated  In  the  South,  but  there'  were  many  reasons 
why  it  has  not  heretofore  flourished  there  as  In  the  West.  In  the  period  before 
the  war  social  and  political  conditions  in  the  Southern  States  were  not  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  crowned  by  a  state  university. 
Following  the  close  of  the  war  came  the  dark  epoch  of  reconstruction  from 
which  the  Southern  States  emerged  with  enormous  state  debts  whose  burden 
they  still  feel.  The  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  a  state  debt  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  rich  and  populous  state  of  New  York. 

In  addition,  the  state  university  has  met  in  the  South  a  competition  from 
the  denominational  college  far  more  sharp  than  that  which  the  state  university 
of  the  Central  West  has  encountered.  Throughout  the  entire  region  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  education  has  been  almost  entirely  under  denomi- 
national influence,  and  there  has  always  existed  a  sentiment.  If  not  hostile  to, 
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at  least  critical  of  an  educational  organization  which  was  frankly  independent 
of  denominational  affiliation.  Nevertheless  during  the  last  two  decades  state 
universities  in  the  South  have  made  great  strides  both  in  material  resources 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  their  states.  Their  faculties  are  being 
rapidly  improved,  and  they  are  fast  becoming,  as  in  the  West,  the  centers  of 
educational  influence.  They  still  fall  behind  the  universities  of  the  West  in 
articulating  with  the  general  educational  system  of  their  states.  In  all  these 
respects,  however,  the  state  universities  of  the  South  are  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  another  decade  will  show  throughout  the  Southern  States  a  series 
of  state  universities  strong,  well  equipped,  and  crowning  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  their  respective  states,  and  this  last  is  the  true  function  of  the  state 
university.  The  growth  in  income  of  some  of  the  southern  universities  is 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 

Gov'tcd  Support  Gov'tal  Support 

University.  1896.  1906. 

Georgia $27,600  $78,100 

North  Carohna   25,000  106,000 

South  Carohna 25,000  41,700 

Virginia 50,000  68,300 

Mississippi 32,64.0  143,700 

Arkansas 120,400  143,900 

Texas   123,400  289,193 


$404,040  $860,893 

In  certain  of  these  states  the  growth  of  the  appropriation  by  the  state  is 
most  encouraging.  Thus  in  1896  the  University  of  Georgia  received  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  direct  appropriation  from  the  state.  In  the  year  1906  it 
received  $80,000.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  received  $25,000  from 
the  state  in  1896  and  $95,000  in  1906.  The  University  of  South  Carolina 
received  $25,000  in  1896  and  $41,730  in  1906;  while  Mississippi  appropriated 
something  over  $32,000  in  1896  and  $100,000  in  1906.  The  state  appro- 
priation to  the  University  of  Texas  has  grown  from  $63,500  in  1896  to 
$130,250  in  1906.  This  great  state  with  imperial  resources  still  leaves  its 
university  to  be  supported  in  the  main  from  the  income  of  an  endowment  pro- 
vided many  years  ago  by  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

These  exhibits  from  western  state  universities  and  from  southern  ones  as 
well  are  indicative  of  a  rapidly  growing  generosity  in  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  state  institutions. 

The  next  two  columns  of  the  table  throw  light  upon  another  matter  of 
interest  and  one  closely  related  to  the  question  which  we  are  seeking  to  answer. 
They  exhibit  a  comparison  between  the  gross  sum  provided  from  governmental 
sources,  and  in  the  main  by  the  state,  since  the  founding  of  each  university  as 
compared  with  the  gross  support  from  private  citizens  during  the  same  epoch. 
An  inspection  of  this  table  brings  out  clearly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  that 
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the  fundamental  policies  which  have  resulted  in  generous  support  of  state 
institutions  have  been  these  two: 

1.  That  the  institution  should  maintain  fair  standards  and  make  itself  the 
head  of  the  state  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  That  it  should  appeal  frajikly  and  unreservedly  to  the  state  for  sup- 
port as  a  free  state  institution. 

Two  clearly  marked  policies  present  themselves  to  educational  institutions 
in  this  country. 

1.  The  career  of  a  university  supported  by  taxation,  in  which  case  the 
institution  should  become  a  creature  of  the  state,  governed  by  it  as  part  of 
its  educational  system,  and  frankly  depending  upon  it  for  support.  This 
policy  is  clear-cut,  consistent,  and  defensible. 

2.  The  career  of  the  university  which  undertakes  to  furnish  higher  edu- 
cation through  the  aid  of  private  philanthropy  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  the  institution  itself.  Such  an 
institution  does  not  accept  control  from  the  state  and  does  not  solicit  support 
from  it.     This  policy  is  also  consistent  and  defensible. 

All  institutions  in  this  country  which  have  succeeded  in  securing  generous 
support  have  proceeded  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines  of  policy,  and 
the  figures  of  the  table  which  are  here  presented  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
state  university  which  has  attempted  to  combine  the  policy  of  public  service 
with  the  policy  of  appeals  for  private  support  has  fallen  between  the  two. 
The  state  universities  which  have  become  strong  have  secured  their  support 
almost  entirely  from  the  state  and  in  consequence  of  their  relation  to  the  state 
as  a  part  of  its  educational  system.  This  fact  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
table  which  follows  and  which  exhibits  in  the  case  of  leading  institutions  the 
proportion  of  assistance  which  they  have  had  from  state  government  and  from 
private  citizens. 


Date  of 
University.  Foundation. 

Michigan   1837 

Missouri 1840 

Iowa 1847 

Wisconsin 1848 

Kansas    1864 

Illinois    1868 

Minnesota    1868 

Nebraska 1869 


Received  from 

Received  from 

State  and  General  Gov't 

Private  Citizens 

Since  Foundation. 

Since  Foundation. 

$6,407,000 

$817,850 

3,212,000 

294,000 

3,526,000 

52,750 

6,604,000 

90,900 

3,172,000 

400,000 

6,444,000 

25,000 

5,359,000 

191,000 

3,805,000 

70,700 

$38,529,000 

$1,942,200 

Briefly  speaking,  these  eight  institutions  which  represent  the  strong  state 
universities  of  the  Central  West  have  received  somewhat  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  their  total  support  since  their  foundation  from  private  soured,  and  this 
support  has  come  in  the  main  to  a  few  institutions.     Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
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which  together  have  received  from  public  sources  some  $13,000,000,  have 
received  from  private  citizens  the  insignificant  sum  of  $116,000.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  some  of  the  universities  of  the  South  which  have  depended 
quite  as  much  upon  private  support  as  upon  state  aid;  thus  the  University  of 
North  CaroHna  has  received  since  its  foundation  approximately  $705,000  from 
Government  sources,  while  it  has  received  $705,273  from  private  gift.  The 
University  of  Virginia  has  received  since  its  founding  in  1825  $1,710,000 
from  the  state,  while  during  the  same  period  it  has  received  $1,627,000  from 
the  gift  of  private  citizens. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  gives  the  number  of  units  which  under  the 
system  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  standard  of  admission  adopted  by  the 
various  universities.  In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  a  detailed  explanation  of  these  units  is  given.  Briefly 
their  meaning  is  as  follows: 

Under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees  which  follow  closely  the  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college 

"  should  require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual  four  years 
of  academic  or  high-school  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pre-academic  or  grammar-school  studies." 
In    attempting    to    estimate    what    constitutes    the    four    years    of    academic 
preparation  the  trustees  have  followed  the  plan  generally  in  use  among  col- 
leges and  preparatory   schools  in  estimating  entrance   requirements,   that  is 
to  say,  they  have  expressed  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course  in  units. 
Most  high  schools  pursue  a  given  subject  for  either  a  half  year  or  for  a 
whole  year,  recitations  being  had  thereon  five  times  a  week.     Such  a  course  in 
one  study  for  one  year  is  adopted  as  a  unit.    Fourteen  such  units  are  accepted 
as    the   equivalent   of    the    "  usual    four    years    of    academic    or    high-school 
preparation." 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  estimate  these  units  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  time  required  but  quantitatively  also,  since  many  institutions  express  their 
requirements  in  this  way.  For  example,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  or 
plane  geometry,  or  six  books  of  Virgil  express  requirements  as  defined  by 
many  institutions.  As  a  rule,  these  two  systems  of  estimation  are  in  agree- 
ment. Thus  an  institution  which  requires  elementary  algebra  will  count  this, 
generally,  as  one  unit,  which  is  exactly  the  value  which  elementary  algebra 
ordinarily  has  when  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  time  given  to  its  study. 

There  are  however  at  times  discrepancies  between  these  two  methods  of 
estimation,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  universities  and  colleges  where  students 
are  admitted  on  certificates  from  schools  in  which  the  courses  involve  a  smaller 
number  of  recitations  than  five  times  a  week.  In  this  matter  there  is  consider- 
able variation  of  practice  among  the  state  universities.  In  some  cases  the 
catalogue  requires  that  the  studies  shall  have  been  pursued  "four  or  five"  times 
a  week.  Ohio  University  at  Athens  maintains  a  three-year  preparatory 
school  in  which,  however,  the  student  takes  up  in  three  years  all  of  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  in  the  high-school  course  of  four  years.     These  diff'erences 
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illustrate  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  number  of  units  in  the  adopted  scale 
in  the  cases  of  state  universities.  The  numbers  which  are  given  in  this  column 
are  however  the  best  estimates  which  can  be  made  from  all  the  data  available 
and,  while  they  are  not  absolute,  they  present  a  very  close  approximation  on  a 
uniform  scale  to  the  standards  actually  adopted  by  the  different  institutions, 
and  the  figures  furnish  a  fair  means  of  comparison  between  the  standards  of 
different  state  universities  and  a  comparison  as  well  with  the  standards  of 
private  institutions. 

An  inspection  of  these  figures  brings  out  at  once  the  fact  that  a  little 
more  than  half  of  these  institutions  would  be  eligible  at  present  to  admission 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the  ground  of  educational 
standard.  The  wide  variation  in  standards  of  admission  existing  between 
these  state  institutions,  all  seeking  to  do  work  of  a  similar  character,  is  indeed 
striking. 

Another  fact  immediately  evident  from  this  inspection  is  that  the  admis- 
sion of  state  universities  would  not  extend  the  list  of  "  accepted  institutions  " 
to  sections  of  the  country  now  unrepresented.  In  the  whole  region  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  there  are  only  three  state  universities  whose  require- 
ments for  admission  are  equal  to  those  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion, requirements  quite  moderate  in  their  standards  and  such  as  have  been 
approved  by  teachers  in  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  as  alike  fair  to  the 
college  and  to  the  school.  These  are  the  universities  of  the  new  state  of 
Oklahoma,  and  of  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  of  New  Mexico. 

The  figures  which  are  here  given  are  significant  not  only  in  affording  a 
comparison  between  the  standard  of  admission  adopted  by  the  trustees  and 
that  adopted  by  these  universities,  but  they  are  more  significant  still  as  showing 
the  relation  of  the  universities  themselves  to  the  educational  system  of  their 
various  states.  In  certain  cases  the  university  is  articulated  with  the  public 
school  system,  that  system  being  based  upon  a  three-year  high-school  course; 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  university  has  not  made  itself  the  head 
of  the  public  school  system,  but  is  competing  with  the  high  school  for  students. 
Nearly  all  the  Western  state  universities  have  gone  through  this  stage  of 
evolution,  and  none  of  them  has  succeeded  which  has  not  ultimately  adopted 
a  fair  standard  of  admission  and  made  itself  thereby  the  head  of  its  school 
system.  The  history  of  the  University  of  Missouri  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  a  notable  example  of  this  sort  of  progress.  Fifteen  years  ago  this 
institution  was  a  weak  combination  of  the  college  and  the  high  school,  with 
meager  support  from  the  state.  Fortunately  there  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency a  man  who  had  the  wisdom  to  stop  competition  with  the  high  schools, 
raise  standards  and  appeal  frankly  to  the  state  upon  the  ground  of  a  higher 
class  of  work  and  better  ideals  of  education.  In  bringing  up  the  standards 
of  the  university  he  has  brought  up  the  entire  school  system  of  the  state  as 
well,  and  the  result  has  been  not  only  academic  strength  and  vigor  for  the 
university,  but  a  generous  recognition  and  support  by  the  state,  and  a  cor- 
dial cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  received  letters  from  southern  colleges  and  uni- 
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verslties  insisting  that  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  have,  by  adopting  fourteen 
units,  placed  their  standard  too  high;  that  this  standard  is  working  hardship 
among  institutions  in  the  South.  I  appreciate  keenly  the  significance  of  the 
last  statement.  The  southern  institutions,  in  attempting  to  raise  their  require- 
ments for  admission  during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  have  met  with  opposition 
and  difficulty ;  the  long  established  traditions  give  way  slowly ;  and  a  standard 
of  fourteen  units  which  is  actually  to  be  enforced  seems  to  many  of  them  a 
condition  possible  only  in  a  very  distant  future.  But  progress  for  a  higher 
standard  is  steadily  being  made,  and  this  progress,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  in  southern  education  at  the  present  time.  An  exam- 
ination of  recent  catalogues  of  the  state  universities  of  the  South  shows  an 
advance  from  about  four  or  five  units  to  ten  or  eleven.  Without  exception 
the  requirements  for  admission  are  being  increased  among  these  universities, 
and  in  a  few  instances  new  requirements  are  announced  as  far  ahead  as  for  the 
year  1909-10.  Judging  from  the  work  now  being  done,  and  from  the  spirit 
of  the  men  doing  the  work,  I  feel  sure  that  as  high  a  standard  will  exist  among 
the  state  universities  in  the  South  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  this  end  I  trust  that  the  fourteen  units  will  prove  to  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hardship. 

Sixteen  of  the  state  universities  were  the  recipients  of  the  land-grant 
bounty  flowing  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  subsequent  Acts.  These 
are  the  universities  in  the  following  states  and  territories:  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  land-grant  aid  there  is  incorporated 
in  the  organization  of  each  of  these  universities  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  that  grant. 

I  endeavored  to  present  the  data  with  respect  to  these  sixteen  colleges  of 
agriculture  separately  from  the  data  of  the  universities  with  which  they  are 
connected,  but  found  the  effort  difficult  to  accomplish.  In  many  cases  the 
professors  in  other  departments  of  the  university  also  do  work  in  the  school  of 
agriculture,  and  for  various  reasons  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  agriculture  apart  from  the  work  of  the  universities. 

The  presence  of  departments  whose  standards  differ  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  academic  work  as  widely  as  do  those  of  most  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges constitutes  an  unusual  feature  of  the  work  of  those  universities  which 
include  in  their  organization  the  land-grant  college.  In  some  of  these  uni- 
versities the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  of  agriculture  are  the 
same  as  for  admission  to  other  departments  of  the  university.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  a  more  elementary  form  of  work  is  offered  in  which  the  requirements 
are  practically  those  of  the  elementary  school,  and  this  work  is  by  far  the  more 
important  which  the  school  of  agriculture  undertakes,  at  least  In  amount.  For 
example,  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (catalogue  1904-1905)  80  students 
were  taking  the  long  course  in  agriculture,  while  439  were  taking  the  short 
course  and  the  dairy  course.  In  that  same  year  the  total  registration  of  stu- 
dents was  placed  at  3,342,  but  of  this  total  710  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole) 
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were  in  the  course  of  agriculture  and  dairying,  for  whom  the  only  conditions 
of  admission  were  that  they  should  be  16  years  of  age  and  have  a  common- 
school  education.  In  other  words,  a  large  mass  of  students  were  here  intro- 
duced into  the  university  under  entirely  different  conditions  of  admission  from 
the  ordinary  academic  conditions  in  force  in  other  departments.  Without 
doubt  this  arrangement  is  a  wise  one  so  far  as  the  work  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  and  the  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture  to  the  state 
would  be  very  meager  if  it  limited  its  opportunities  to  those  who  complied  with 
the  college  entrance  requirements.  The  matter  is,  however,  mentioned  simply 
•to  show  one  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  institutions  which  include  in  their 
organization  such  a  wide  range  of  academic  conditions  on  the  part  of  an  agency 
whose  trust  is  intended  specifically  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education,  and 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  the  state  university  has  become  an 
effective  agent  of  the  state,  the  obligation  of  the  state  for  its  support  in  all 
directions  becomes  more  clear  and  more  direct. 

In  view  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  influence  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  the 
arguments  which  have  been  put  before  you,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation  upon  the  development  of 
higher  education.  The  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
was  had  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  coincident  with  the  general 
movement  looking  toward  the  new  scientific  and  industrial  education.  The 
devotion  of  this  generous  portion  of  the  public  domain  to  the  uses  of  education 
was  the  greatest  single  gift  ever  made  by  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  education. 

No  one  can  question  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  had  an  immense  influence  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
educational  activity  in  many  states.  At  the  same  time  it  is  too  early  to 
estimate  fully  its  final  effect  upon  higher  education,  and  valuable  as  its  results 
may  have  been  in  some  directions,  they  were  not  without  ill  effects  in  others. 

In  states  where  the  Morrill  grant  went  to  the  university,  it  has  seemed  in 
certain  cases  to  have  quickened  the  action  of  the  state  and  to  have  called  out 
larger  public  support.  In  other  cases  it  has  seemed  to  work  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  various  states  have  shown  a  disposition  to  leave  to  the  general 
Government  the  sustenance  of  their  university  and  agricultural  colleges.  The 
state  of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  makes  no  appropriation  for  its  university, 
and  its  sole  support  outside  of  tuitions  is  received  from  the  endowment  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

In  other  states  where  the  Land  Grant  Act  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  institution,  the  results  were  by  no  means  always  the  same.  More  than 
one  of  the  state  universities  suffered  a  long  period  of  delay  in  its  develop- 
ment on  account  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  state  institution — the  land- 
grant  college — an  institution  which  has  grown  to  be  a  rival  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this  generous  outpouring  of  public 
funds  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  same  state  now  supports  rival  engineer- 
ing schools,  one  at  the  land-grant  college,  the  other  in  the  university. 

The  most  serious  result,  however,  growing  out  of  the  rivalry  which  the 
founding  of  the  new  colleges  brought  about  was  the  political  competition  with 
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respect  to  educational  matters  in  the  state  legislature.  The  politicians  in 
that  part  of  the  state  in  which  the  land-grant  college  was  situated  were  inclined 
to  play  their  school  against  the  state  university  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tion, and  with  good  success.  The  situation  was  rendered  still  more  difficult 
in  certain  states  where  a  third  state  institution  was  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mining  college  or  other  technical  school,  so  that  in  the  state  legis- 
lature there  were  three  rival  influences,  each  competing  for  recognition  and 
with  the  tendency  to  make  the  question  of  just  support  of  higher  education  a 
question  of  local  politics  rather  than  a  question  of  wise  state  policy. 

Admitting  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Morrill  Act,  at 
least  this  may  be  said:  its  enactment  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  action  which 
is  here  suggested  on  the  part  of  a  private  agency,  and  the  results  of  its 
influences,  as  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned,  are  not  as  yet  wholly 
evident.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  its  influence  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  has  been  only  one  of  many  factors  and  not  by  any  means 
the  most  powerful.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  grown  strong  in  the 
possession  of  the  state  land  grant,  the  University  of  Michigan  has  grown 
strong  without  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  eff^ect  upon  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  its  influence  has  not  changed  this  fundamental  fact:  those 
state  universities  have  grown  strong  and  have  received  generous  support  which 
have  upheld  fair  standards,  which  have  made  themselves  the  real  heads  of  the 
state  system  of  education,  and  which  have  appealed  unequivocally  to  the  state 
for  their  support  as  state  institutions. 

A  second  class  of  state  institutions  of  college  rank  consists  of  what  are 
ordinarily  known  as  land-grant  colleges  together  with  a  few  technical  colleges 
controlled  and  supported  by  individual  states,  such  as  schools  of  mining. 

These  colleges  are  in  almost  all  cases  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  Although  agricultural  interests  have  always  been  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  establish  institutions  for  agricultural  instruction. 
The  first  attempt  to  do  so  was  in  connection  with  the  older  institutions,  such 
as  Columbia  and  Yale,  but  these  eff'orts  came  to  little  in  the  way  of  practical 
results.  Previous  to  this  time  the  general  government  had  interested  itself 
in  the  free  distribution  of  seeds.  Farmers  were  urging  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  by  I860,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  agricultural  instruction. 
As  early  as  1838  a  petition  was  presented  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
urging  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  but  many  years  elapppd  before  any 
state  enacted  legislation  providing  for  such  an  institution.  The  first  to  be 
established  was  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  founded  at  Lansinjr 
in  1857.  Maryland  was  the  next  state  to  found  an  agricultural  college,  in 
1859.  In  Massachusetts  the  charter  for  a  similar  institution  was  granted 
in  1856,  but  actual  instruction  was  not  begun  until  1869.  In  Pennsylvania,  in 
1855,  was  established  what  was  called  the  Farmers'  High  School,  intended  to 
give  agricultural  education.  In  1862  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1874  again  changed  to  the  present  title 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  These  four  institutions  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  antedated  the  activity  due  to  the  Morrill  Acts. 
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The  great  number  of  agricultural  colleges  of  to-day,  however,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  the  four  institutions  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  became  also  beneficiaries  of  this  Act.  This  Act  provided  for 
a  grant  of  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  representative  and  senator  in 
Congress.  This  land  was  to  be  situated  "  in  place  "  where  the  state  contained 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  public  land,  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25  an  acre.  When 
the  state  did  not  contain  such  land,  scrip  representing  an  equal  number  of 
acres  was  issued.  The  grant  conveyed  in  all  9,600,000  acres,  1,770,000  of 
which  was  land  in  place,  and  7,830,000  in  the  form  of  scrip.  It  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  gift  ever  made  to  education,  but  its  chief  significance  lay  in  two 
facts : 

First — That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  part  of  the 
national  resources  to  the  support  of  educational  institutions  in  the  states. 

Second — That  the  education  which  Congress  had  in  mind  to  assist  was  the 
new  industrial  and  scientific  education. 

When  the  various  states  received  their  portions  of  the  land-grant  scrip, 
each  disposed  with  more  or  less  haste  of  a  considerable  portion  and  proceeded 
to  establish  courses  in  colleges  already  in  existence  or  to  found  new  institutions. 
In  some  states  land-grant  funds  were  turned  over  to  private  institutions  for  a 
time;  Rhode  Island  voting  hers  to  Brown  University,  Connecticut  to  Yale, 
New  Hampshire  to  Dartmouth,  and  New  Jersey  to  Rutgers.  In  Massachusetts 
one-third  of  the  land-grant  aid  went  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  final  effects,  therefore,  of  the  Morrill  Act  and  subsequent  Acts 
of  the  same  sort  upon  higher  education  have  varied  greatly  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  a  state  in  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  In  some 
states  the  money  was  used  in  the  foundation  of  a  state  university  which  should 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  giving  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Among  the  universities  which  owe  their  origin  to 
this  legislation  are  those  of  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

A  certain  number  of  states  issued  their  funds  to  found  purely  agricultural 
colleges,  others  again  divided  the  funds  between  two  separate  institutions,  one 
for  agricultural  study  located  in  a  farming  community,  and  another  whose 
work  was  chiefly  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Other  states,  usually  those  which  had  a  large  share  of  the  scrip,  aimed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  applying  the  proceeds  to  a  single 
institution  in  which  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  should  receive  full  atten- 
tion, but  which  should  be  a  university  in  a  larger  sense.  In  New  York  the 
funds  were  given  in  this  way  to  a  private  institution,  Cornell  University;  in 
Illinois  to  the  State  University. 

The  development  of  these  colleges  has  been  much  affected  by  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  strong  influence  in  education  setting  toward 
engineering  instruction.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among  them  to  become 
engineering  schools  rather  than  schools  of  agriculture,  and  in  some  of  them 
agricultural  instruction  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  instruction  offered. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  strong,  well-equipped  engineering  schools  of  the 
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country,  others  are  doing  a  more  elementary  but  doubtless  a  no  less  useful 
work.  The  tendency  is  to  develop  toward  a  school  of  technology  with  larger 
faculties,  more  ambitious  curricula  and  higher  entrance  requirements.  Whether 
this  policy  is  a  wise  one  and  one  calculated  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  people  is  quite  aside  from  the  present  inquiry.  To  make  these  insti- 
tutions eligible  to  the  benefits  of  this  retiring  allowance  system  on  condition 
that  their  entrance  requirements  are  made  equal  to  the  standard  of  the  college 
adopted  by  the  trustees  of  this  Foundation  would  add  a  strong  impetus  to  this 
tendency.  In  the  table  which  follows  are  presented  certain  interesting  data 
concerning  these  institutions  which  exhibit  in  better  detail  than  can  be  done 
in  a  brief  statement  a  comparison  of  their  resources  and  their  academic 
standards.  The  table  includes  only  such  institutions  as  are  controlled  and 
supported  by  the  state  and  does  not  include  Cornell  University,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  Rutgers  College, 
which  receive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  grant  allotted  to  their  respective 
states,  but  which  are  private  institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  state  or 
supported  by  it. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  at  a  glance  that  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  particularly  those  which  have  followed  most  closely  the  work  of 
agricultural  instruction,  are  not  of  academic  grade,  and  that  to  raise  their 
standards  to  those  of  the  college  would  be  a  serious  injustice.  These  insti- 
tutions are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  states  for  promotion  of  their  own 
economic  interests.  Any  retiring  allowance  system  established  in  them  ought 
to  be  based  on  entirely  different  academic  standards  from  those  of  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

There  are  in  this  list  a  very  few  institutions  with  large  income  and  high 
entrance  requirements,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  which  is  essentially  a  high-grade  engineering  school.  This 
institution  divides  with  the  State  University  of  Iowa  the  fund  derived  from  the 
mill  tax,  and  its  income  in  1906  exceeded  that  of  the  State  University.  The 
combined  income  of  the  two  institutions  closely  approximated  that  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Purdue  University,  which  holds  a  place  high  among 
the  engineering  schools,  has  up  to  the  present  time  consistently  maintained 
requirements  of  admission  not  to  exceed  6.4  units.  The  requirements  for  the 
fall  of  1907  have  been  advanced,  with  provisional  conditions,  to  about  15  units. 
The  faculty  at  Purdue  has  felt  that  there  is  sufficient  grounds  for  rating 
technological  institutions  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  colleges  of  liberal 
arts.  For  all  applicants  coming  direct  from  the  high  schools  to  Purdue  it 
has  decided  to  enforce  strictly  the  15  units.  But  for  a  constituency  of  appli- 
cants who  do  not  come  direct  from  the  high  schools  and  who  are  men  in  years 
and  experience,  a  set  of  examinations  involving  only  the  most  essential  studies 
in  preparation  for  the  curriculum  of  Purdue  are  administered.  These  exam- 
inations, which  do  not  represent  a  total  of  15  units,  are  varied  in  individual 
cases.  Years  and  experience  in  practical  work  of  a  technical  nature  are  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  school  subjects  in  satisfying  the  requirements  for 
admission.     In  the  past  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  students  have  been 
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admitted  under  such  provision  and,  judging  from  the  records  of  these  stu- 
dents, the  faculty  feels  entirely  justified  in  its  action. 

In  order  that  these  institutions  should  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  one  of  two  courses  must  be  followed.  Either  the 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  must  drop  all  consideration  of  academic 
standards  or  these  institutions  must  be  invited  to  raise  their  standards  of 
admission  to  those  of  the  college.  As  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  distinctly 
a  gift  to  higher  education,  the  first  course  seems  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
The  second  would  seem  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  present  policy  of  these 
institutions  and  their  obligations  to  the  students  of  their  respective  states.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  at  least  these  institutions  should 
not  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  would  seem 
equally  true  concerning  the  majority  of  agricultural  colleges  conducted  in 
connection  with  state  or  private  universities. 

There  are  also  a  few  technical  schools  supported  by  different  states  which 
are  independent  both  of  the  state  university  and  of  the  land-grant  college. 
These  are  generally  schools  of  mining,  and  in  one  of  two  cases  schools  of  tech- 
nology. Such  schools  would  naturally  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  state 
institutions.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  academic  standards  of  these  schools  are 
below  those  of  the  college. 

Besides  the  state  institutions,  there  are  in  the  United  States  one  or  two 
colleges  or  universities  controlled  and  in  part  supported  by  a  municipality — 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Such  cases  are  unusual,  and 
are  due  generally  to  individual  initiative;  they  do  not  represent  any  general 
policy  in  American  cities.  Their  cases  may  well  be  considered,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  apart  from  that  of  general  policy  and  upon  their  individual  claims. 

The  Question  of  Public  Policy 

The  essential  question  with  which  we  are  therefore  concerned  is  with  the 
large  group  of  institutions  included  in  the  state  universities.  The  significant 
fact  to  be  here  considered  is  this:  Here  is  a  series  of  institutions  established 
in  the  separate  states  in  pursuance  of  a  distinct  policy  on  the  part  of  both 
national  and  state  governments.  The  institutions  are  the  property  of  the 
states  and  a  part  of  their  educational  system.^  The  practical  question  which 
is  before  us  at  this  moment  is :  Shall  we  throw  open  the  benefits  of  this  retiring 
allowance  system  to  the  1,738  professors  of  these  governmental  universities? 

This  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  needs  to  be  considered  from  at  least  three 
points  of  view: 

1.  The  standpoint  of  the  teachers  in  these  institutions  and  of  the  cause  of 
higher  education. 

2.  The  standpoint  of  a  sound  public  policy. 

3.  The  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  that  which 
it  may  hope  to  accomplish. 

^  In  one  or  two  instances  the  measure  of  state  control  is  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  the  question  from  these  three  points  of  view. 

It  is  clear  that  the  teachers  of  state  universities  have,  as  teachers,  quite  as 
good  a  claim  to  a  retiring  allowance  system  as  have  any  other  teachers.  Their 
work  is  of  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  character  of  devotion  as  that  done 
in  private  universities  and  colleges.  Alike  from  the  consideration  of  the  work 
of  their  teachers  and  from  regard  to  the  general  system  of  education,  it  seems 
quite  as  desirable  that  the  benefits  of  a  retiring  allowance  should  be  established 
for  teachers  in  state  universities  and  colleges  as  for  teachers  in  any  private 
university  or  college.  From  the  point  of  view  of  education,  it  is  somewhat 
anomalous  that  a  board  of  trustees  representing  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
country  should  extend  the  benefits  of  this  retiring  allowance  fund  to  a  modest 
private  college  and  deny  it  to  a  great  state  university.  There  is,  too,  another 
view  of  the  service  of  the  state  university  which  those  connected  with  private 
institutions  are  likely  to  overlook  or  to  forget.  This  is  the  vital  connection 
which  it  represents  between  education  and  practical  democratic  government. 

The  older  American  colleges  in  the  days  of  their  weakness  sought  and 
obtained  a  measure  of  state  aid.  All  these  institutions,  however,  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  political  connection  became  evident,  chose  the  alternative  of  private 
control  and  support,  a  form  of  distrust  of  democracy  not  uncommon  in  a 
republic.  The  state  university  deserves  the  credit  of  launching  its  barque 
upon  this  sea.  It  has  endured  the  storms  of  political  interference  and  the 
dangers  of  party  politics  and  has  come  safely  into  smoother  water.  To-day 
it  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  popular  government  which  the  states  of 
our  Union  have  to  show.  It  is  true  that  the  state  institution  is  indebted  in 
large  measure  for  this  development  to  the  example  of  the  private  independent 
university  and  college.  None  the  less  it  stands  to-day  the  best  evidence  we 
have  to  offer  of  the  outcome  of  an  enlightened  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  our  various  commonwealths.  For  this  great  service,  not  alone 
to  education  but  to  practical  democracy,  all  citizens  of  our  country  owe  a  debt 
to  the  statesmanship  of  those  who  planned  these  universities,  and  most  of  all 
is  recognition  due  to  the  army  of  teachers  who  have  given  their  lives  in  them 
to  the  cause  of  democratic  education. 

When  one  comes,  however,  to  consider  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that,  while  it  is  just  as  desirable  that  a  retiring  allowance 
system  should  be  available  for  teachers  in  state  institutions,  the  method  in 
which  such  a  system  is  to  be  provided  is  a  question  of  far-reaching  importance. 
The  state  institutions  of  the  Central  West  have  spent  some  forty  years  in 
establishing  firmly  the  claims  of  higher  education.  This  effort  had  for  its 
object  the  bringing  the  citizens  of  various  states  to  a  point  of  view  where  they 
willingly  and  generously  support  higher  education.  This  long  struggle  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  great  universities  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  California,  and  in  many  other  states  are  now  receiving  a  support 
which  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  impossible.  These 
states  are  sustaining  to-day  and  sustaining  generously,  not  only  undergraduate 
instruction  in  arts,  in  science,  and  in  technology,  but  in  graduate  work  and 
research  as  well.     The  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  becoming  more  and 
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more  influential  in  their  states  and  in  legislation.  Political  interference  is 
disappearing,  and  the  state  university  has  assumed  a  position  in  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  the  people  of  these  states  which  makes  its  future  secure.  In  a 
word,  the  principle  that  higher  education  shall  be  supported  and  maintained 
at  public  expense  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  has  been  estab- 
lished and  the  states  have  definitely  accepted  this  responsibility. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  clear  that  retiring  allowances,  when 
established  in  state  institutions,  should  be  established  by  the  states  themselves 
as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  expenses  of  higher  education.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me  questionable  whether  the  intervention  of  a  private  agency,  even  if 
it  be  national  in  its  scope,  offering  to  each  of  the  forty-five  states  of  the 
Union  the  benefits  of  a  retiring  allowance  for  teachers,  would  not  greatly 
weaken  the  sense  of  responsibihty  of  the  states  for  educational  support.  If 
such  a  result  should  follow,  the  admission  of  state  institutions  to  the  benefits 
of  this  fund  would  be  a  harm,  not  a  kindness,  to  the  institutions  themselves. 

Tliis  phase  of  the  matter  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  papers  which  you  have 
received  from  state  university  representatives.  It  has  there  been  set  forth 
that  outside  assistance  to  state  institutions,  such  as  that  which  came  from  the 
Morrill  Act,  has  not  operated  to  dull  the  state's  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  measure  as  the  Morrill  Act  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  that 
which  we  are  considering.  The  assistance  furnished  by  the  general  govern- 
ment was  necessarily  only  a  partial  assistance,  and  it  was  given  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  states  should  do  their  part.  Such  a  measure  might  have  an 
entirely  different  effect  from  similar  action  taken  for  all  the  states  by  a 
private  agency.  I  can  understand  the  hesitation  which  the  heads  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  feel  in  approaching  their  state  legislatures  with  the  proposal 
to  furnish  retiring  allowances  for  professors.  This  difficulty  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  papers  which  have  been  placed  before  you,  and  it  has  been 
emphasized  in  repeated  letters  which  have  come  to  me  from  various  university 
presidents.  Much  as  I  sympathize  with  this  attitude,  it  nevertheless  seems  to 
me  no  answer  to  the  statement  that  retiring  allowances  for  state  institutions 
should  be  furnished  by  the  state.  In  truth,  the  real  problem  of  a  state  univer- 
sity is  the  problem  of  securing  the  confidence  and  the  appreciation  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  state.  If  once  this  is  done,  all  the  things  which  may  minister 
to  a  great  institution  shall  be  added  unto  it,  including  retiring  allowances.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  great  and  rich  states  will  deny  to  their  universities 
such  support,  once  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  usual  academic  compensation. 
These  states  have  not  yet  failed  to  respond  to  any  real  demand  of  the  time  for 
higher  education.  Those  who  govern  these  universities  may  appeal  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  patriotism  and  the  intelligence  of  their  states  in  this  cause  as 
in  the  others  which  have  preceded  it. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  arguments  presented  by  the  representatives 
of  state  institutions  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  retiring  allowances  from  the 
state  is  placed  not  upon  the  amount  of  money  required — this  is  wholly  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  large  sums  annually  provided  by  many  states — 
but  upon  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  various  state  legislatures  cannot 
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be  made  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  the  significance  of  the  additional 
security  thereby  given  to  the  teacher. 

This  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  justified  by  the  history  of  state  institu- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislatures  in  those  states  in  which  the  strongest 
universities  are  situated  have  not  yet  failed  to  meet  any  want  of  the  state  univer- 
sity which  those  in  authority  believed  to  be  a  vital  one.  Heretofore  in  state  uni- 
versities, no  less  than  in  private  universities  and  colleges,  it  has  been  far  easier 
to  obtain  money  for  buildings,  for  laboratories,  for  material  equipment  of  all 
sorts,  than  to  obtain  means  for  betterment  of  the  teacher's  profession  or  for 
giving  to  it  a  greater  security  and  dignity.  In  all  colleges  and  universities, 
whether  under  private  or  state  control,  it  has  been  easier  for  those  in  charge  to 
economize  on  teachers  and  to  ask  money  for  material  ends.  The  time  has  come 
in  the  history  of  American  education  when  it  is  more  important  to  dignify 
and  to  strengthen  the  profession  of  the  teacher  than  to  build  many  laboratories 
and  athletic  fields;  when  it  is  more  vital  to  the  state  to  make  the  place  of  the 
teacher  attractive  to  men  of  the  best  abihty,  of  the  greatest  initiative,  and  of 
the  highest  social  standing  than  to  have  the  highest  enrollment  of  students  or 
the  largest  staff  of  instructors.  Whenever  the  authorities  of  state  universities 
are  themselves  fully  convinced  of  these  facts  it  will  not  be  long,  in  my  judg- 
ment, before  the  legislators  will  begin  to  share  their  opinions. 

Nor  does  the  plea  that  a  particular  state  provides  grudgingly  for  its  uni- 
versity form,  in  my  judgment,  any  additional  argument  for  action  on  the  part 
of  this  board  with  respect  to  that  university.  The  real  problem  of  the  state 
university  is  to  gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  its  state.  All  other  ques- 
tions are  secondary  and  comparatively  unimportant.  No  system  of  retiring 
allowances  established  by  this  Foundation  could  make  an  institution  strong 
which  is  now  weak  by  reason  of  half-hearted  support  or  by  reason  of  political 
entanglement. 

The  third  standpoint  from  which  we,  as  trustees,  must  judge  this  matter, 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purpose  and  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. With  the  generous  fund  placed  in  our  hands  we  are  to  develop,  as  best 
we  may,  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  such  as  may  serve  in  the 
best  way  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  teachers.  The  gift  is  intended 
to  serve  specifically  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

Whatever  diff^erences  may  exist  as  to  the  best  means  of  administering  this 
important  trust,  at  least  this  fundamental  principle  will  be  conceded:  the  re- 
tiring allowance,  when  it  comes  to  a  professor,  should  come  to  him  through 
his  university  as  a  right,  not  as  a  favor.  The  retiring  allowance  system  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  academic  compensation  will  strengthen  and  dignify  the 
teacher's  calling.  The  allotment  of  pensions  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  needy 
teachers  can  accomplish  no  such  result. 

It  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  board  to  proceed  carefully,  per- 
haps slowly,  to  select  institutions  in  different  states  and  provinces  in  accord- 
ance with  the  academic  standards  adopted  and  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter.     In  the  end  this  will  result  in  the  payment  of  the  entire 
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income  to  a  list  of  institutions  representative,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  all  sections. 
The  establishment  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  in  so  large  a  number  of 
representative  institutions  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  American  academic  sys- 
tem. Institutions  which  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  provide  in  some  other  way  their  own 
retiring  allowance  system. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  which  the  present  endowment  will  provide 
a  fair  system  of  retiring  allowances  it  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  say. 
In  my  annual  report  I  have  endeavored  to  make  such  an  estimate,  but  the 
data  are  not  yet  available  for  a  definite  judgment.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
to  add  to  our  list  of  accepted  institutions  all  state  universities  and  colleges 
would  be  to  complete  practically  the  list  of  institutions  for  which  this  Founda- 
tion can  provide  an  adequate  retiring  allowance  system.  We  cannot  justly  at 
this  time  take  such  action.  We  shall  serve  a  far  larger  purpose  if  we  proceed 
slowly  to  admit  colleges  and  universities  to  our  list,  taking  care  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  institutions  in  sections  not  now  represented  to  secure  places  upon  it 
and,  if  necessary,  reserving  places  until  they  can  bring  up  their  educational 
standards. 

I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  education,  in  deference  to  a  sound  public  policy,  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  work  and  the  purpose  of  this  Foundation,  we  cannot  at  this  time  admit 
to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  the  state  universities  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope,  is  founded  upon  due 
regard  for  the  larger  interests  and  the  future  welfare  of  these  institutions 
themselves.  I  have  the  sincere  conviction  that,  looking  beyond  the  present, 
this  action  will  prove  to  be  in  the  interest,  not  against  the  interest,  of  all  these 
teachers. 

GOVEENMENTAI.  CONTROL  AND  SuPPOaX  OF  HiGHEB  EDUCATION  IN  CaNADA 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  work  of  this  board  that  its  inter- 
ests, and  I  hope  its  outlook,  are  not  limited  by  sectional  or  even  national  lines. 
In  considering  this  question,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  Canadian  educational  interests  and  those  of  Newfound- 
land, no  less  than  from  that  of  the  interests  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  higher  education  by  the  state  has  had  a  very  different 
history  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  that  which  it  has  had  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  few  institutions  in  the  provinces  of  that  vast  Dominion 
which  stretches  over  the  wide  area  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  which  are 
under  some  measure  of  state  control,  and  which  receive  a  certain  share  of 
state  support  but  no  general  policy  looking  toward  the  support  of  higher 
education  has  been  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  the  Dominion,  nor 
has  the  state  university,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  Germany  and  America, 
taken  firm  root  in  the  Canadian  system  of  education.  The  idea  of  the  secular 
college  or  universitj-  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state  as  a  part  of  its 
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educational  system,  offering  to  all  citizens,  at  nominal  cost,  instruction  in  the 
highest  university  studies,  is  a  product  of  German  soil,  and  is  the  gift  of  the 
German  people  to  civilization.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  never  succeeded  in  putting  into  effect  a  practical  scheme  of  political 
freedom  with  any  such  degree  of  success  as  the  English,  they  have  outstripped 
their  Enghsh  neighbors  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  intellectual  freedom, 
and  the  gift  of  this  ideal  to  the  world  is  perhaps  the  noblest  achievement  of 
the  German  people. 

That  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  ideals  of  Germany  rather  than  those  of  England  is  the  result  of 
many  causes.  In  the  list  of  these  causes,  one  often  overlooked,  is  the  con- 
tribution of  German  citizens  themselves  who  came  to  the  United  States.  After 
the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  great  numbers  of  Germans  of  the  best 
social  standing  and  of  the  highest  intellectual  ambitions  and  abilities,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  The  most  of  these  settled  in  the  Central  West, 
and  they  contributed  greatly  to  the  shaping  of  the  intellectual  ideals  of  that 
region.  No  more  fortunate  event  has  happened  to  the  United  States  than 
the  coming  of  this  great  body  of  intelligent  and  highly  educated  men  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  in  no  respect  did  they  have  a  more  marked  influence  than 
in  the  shaping  of  our  educational  ideals.  This  influence  served  to  counter- 
balance in  some  degree  the  strong  denominational  tendency  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  professors  whom  they  furnished  to  our  universities  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  young  men  whom  they  taught,  and 
they  had  much  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  free  secular  state 
institution  as  the  crown  of  our  educational  system  in  these  Western  states. 

This  ideal  of  the  state  college  or  a  university  is,  however,  one  which  has 
never  found  congenial  soil  among  men  raised  under  English  social  and  poHtical 
conditions.  In  England  itself  the  church  is  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
poHtical  and  social  life  of  the  country,  and  has  for  so  many  centuries  had  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  institutions  of  higher  education  that  perhaps  it  is 
entirely  iiatural  that  Enghshmen  should  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  college 
separated  from  some  church  organization.  Where  effort  has  been  made  to 
realize  such  an  ideal  in  the  English  colonies,  it  has  had  to  encounter  a  strong 
current  of  opposition  from  men  who  felt  most  sincerely  that  state  education 
must  necessarily  be  not  only  godless  but,  still  worse,  not  quite  respectable. 

A  history  of  government  support  of  higher  institutions  in  the  various 
provinces  in  Canada  forms  an  interesting  example  of  the  tendency  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  In  the  enormous  area  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  there  are  a  bare  half  dozen  institutions  which  are  in  one  sense  or 
another  under  the  control  of  the  various  provinces  and  receive  partial  support 
from  them.  There  are  in  Canada  thirteen  universities  and  eighty-six  colleges, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  under  denominational  control.  Of  these,  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  University 
of  Manitoba  possess  university  privileges. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  had  its  beginning  in  1800,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  college  by  a  Provincial  charter.     In  1828  a  royal  charter 
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was  granted  by  the  Crown  incorporating  the  college  under  the  name  of  King's 
College.  In  1859,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Provinces  establishing  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and  presenting  to 
the  newly  established  institution  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  King's  College 
with  an  endowment. 

This  Act  also  provided  that  the  president  should  be  a  layman  and  abolished 
the  professorship  of  theology,  but  provided  for  the  affiliation  of  other  insti- 
tutions with  the  university.  The  royal  order  confirming  this  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick  was  passed  in  1859.  The  university  has  had  an  hon- 
orable history,  and  is  Ukely  to  do  a  work  of  increasing  value  as  time  goes  on. 
Its  academic  standards  are,  however,  not  yet  equal  to  those  of  the  stronger 
universities,  and  it  would  not  at  this  time  be  eligible  to  admission  to  the  hst  of 
accepted  institutions.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  its  standards  can  be 
materially  bettered  until  this  excellent  institution  receives  a  more  generous 
support  from  the  Provincial  government. 

The  University  of  Manitoba  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  province  in  1877.  It  has  the  sole  power  of  conferring  degrees  in 
arts,  law,  and  medicine  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  government  of  the 
university  is  vested  in  a  chancellor  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
a  council  of  fifty-five  members.  Affiliated  with  the  university  are  a  number  of 
colleges  including  those  of  the  following  denominations:  Roman  Catholic, 
Church  of  England,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada.  This  institution,  like  that  of  New  Brunswick,  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  a  noble  and  useful  work  for  the  Province.  At  present  its  work  in 
arts  and  sciences  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  would  not  entitle  it  to 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the  ground  of  academic 
standard.  The  support  accorded  by  the  Province  is  a  grant  of  $6,000 
annually. 

At  this  time  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are  legislating  for  a  Provincial 
university,  while  in  British  Columbia  a  partnership  has  been  made  between 
McGiU  University  and  Vancouver  College.  All  these  efforts  at  state  support 
of  higher  education  are  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
state  university,  but  the  ideal  of  institution  which  is  contemplated  is  not  that 
of  a  pure  secular  university  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state  and  inde- 
pendent of  denominational  affiliations.  They  represent  in  almost  all  cases  com- 
promises between  the  ideal  of  the  state  university  and  the  denominational 
college. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  an  institution  whose  work  and  history  have 
given  it  a  high  place  among  the  universities  of  this  continent.  Its  history  is 
an  interesting  story  of  the  compromises  between  the  aspirations  of  a  part  of 
the  people  of  the  province  for  a  free  secular  university,  and  the  convictions  of 
others  who  sought  church  control  for  the  institution. 

As  early  as  1790  the  estabUshment  of  a  college  of  the  higher  class  in  Upper 
Canada  was  recommended  by  its  first  governor,  but  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  university  was  due  to  a  charter  for  "  the  University  of  King's  College," 
procured  by  Dr.  Strachan  in  1827.     The  charter  provided  for  a  distinctively 
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Church  of  England  institution,  and  thereby  began  a  discussion  which  has  not 
yet  ceased.  Opposition  of  other  church  organizations  was  shown  not  only 
by  hostility  in  the  legislature,  but  also  by  the  starting  of  other  denominational 
colleges.  Under  this  opposition  the  opening  of  the  college  was  postponed  until 
1843.  In  1849  an  Act  was  passed  which  practically  secularized  the  university, 
while  aiming  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  a  state  university  and  a  common 
place  of  training  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  creed.  It  was 
passed  under  the  belief  that  the  denominational  institutions  would  abandon 
their  degree-giving  powers  and  group  themselves  amicably  about  the  state 
university. 

This  last  assumption  proved  groundless  and  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
deep-rooted  convictions  of  men  trained  in  special  forms  of  religious  belief. 
Bishop  Strachan,  the  founder  of  King's  College,  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
opponents  of  the  measure,  and  with  indomitable  courage  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  procuring  a  charter  for  a  university  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
announcement  as  he  started  to  England  on  his  mission  reveals  at  once  the 
pathetic  and  the  bitter  side  of  the  long  controversy. 

"  I  shall  have  completed,"  he  writes,  "  my  seventy-second  year  before  I  can 
reach  London,  of  which  more  than  fifty  have  been  spent  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
one  of  my  chief  objects  during  all  that  time  was  to  bring  King's  College  into 
active  operation ;  and  now  after  more  than  six  years  of  increasing  prosperity 
to  see  it  destroyed  by  stolid  ignorance  and  presumption,  and  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise  banished  from  its  walls,  is  a  calamity  not  easy  to  bear.  I 
shall  not  rest  satisfied  till  I  have  labored  to  the  utmost  to  restore  the  college 
under  a  holier  and  more  perfect  form." 

The  result  of  this  legislation  did  not  make  for  harmony,  and  the  constant 
complaints  against  the  state  university  that  it  was  a  godless  institution  were 
even  more  bitter  than  those  which  thirty  years  ago  were  urged  against  the 
state  universities  of  the  United  States.  A  further  attempt  was  made  in  1853, 
by  an  Act  which  still  asserted  the  principle  of  the  state  university,  to  provide 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  denominational  colleges  might  be  willing  to 
affiliate  themselves  with  the  university. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  efforts  of  the  strongest  of  the  state  uni- 
versities of  Canada  to  bring  about  affiliation  between  the  state  institution  and 
the  denominational  colleges  was  prompted  not  by  political  consideration  alone, 
but  also  by  a  second  reason  which  had  great  weight.  The  early  charter 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  in  England  there  had  been  a  constant  effort  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  small  colleges  with  the  right  to  grant  degrees,  and  one  object  of  the  friends 
of  the  State  University  of  Ontario  in  consenting  to  the  affiliation  of  the  denomi- 
national colleges  was  to  confine  the  granting  of  degrees,  if  not  to  one  source, 
at  least  to  strong  institutions  maintaining  high  academic  standards. 

This  is  a  motive  with  which  we  in  the  United  States  may  well  sympathize, 
however  we  may  regret  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  to  attain  it.  In  our 
country  the  state  legislatures  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.     Colleges, 
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which  are  colleges  in  name  only,  have  been  granted  without  limit  the  privilege 
of  conferring  college  degrees.  Institutions,  whose  courses  of  study  would 
scarcely  admit  the  student  to  a  real  college  confer  upon  their  graduates  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  Professional  degrees  in 
law  and  medicine  have  been  granted  under  shameful  conditions.  Nevertheless, 
the  inevitable  working  out  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit  is  slowly  dealing 
with  this  matter,  and  we  can  begin  to  see  in  the  United  States  the  end  of  the 
period  when  degrees  will  be  granted  in  such  loose  fashion;  and  looking  back 
over  our  experience,  notwithstanding  the  harm  which  this  practice  has  done 
to  the  dignity  of  academic  degrees  and  to  the  validity  of  academic  standards, 
it  seems  on  the  whole  wiser  to  have  left  this  matter  to  the  working  out  of  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  strong  rather  than  to  control  it  arbitrarily  by 
bringing  together  in  one  organization  institutions  which  had  no  real  reason 
for  association. 

The  Act  of  1849  was  the  law  under  which  the  University  of  Toronto  lived 
up  to  1887,  when  an  Act  was  passed  known  as  the  Act  of  Federation.  A  few 
years  before  this  the  legislative  grants  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  denomina- 
tional colleges.  The  financial  needs  of  the  new  university  were  great,  and  new 
demands  for  scientific  laboratories  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  entailed 
increased  cost.  The  result  of  the  Act  of  Federation  was  to  secure  a  university 
financially  stronger  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  affiliation  with  it  of  cer- 
tain denominational  colleges.  This  Act  has  been  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  the 
university  until  the  past  year.  The  result  of  all  these  acts  was  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  most  complicated  plans  of  administration  and  the  creation  of  an 
institution  made  up  of  as  many  diverse  elements  as  one  can  well  imagine.  The 
supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Crown  as  represented  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ontario,  but  the  purse  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  legislature.  There 
were  three  governing  bodies — a  board  of  trustees,  a  senate,  and  a  university 
council.  The  executive  responsibility  was  divided  between  a  president,  a  chan- 
cellor, and  a  vice-chancellor,  each  with  vaguely  defined  functions.  No  less 
compHcated  was  the  university  on  its  academic  side.  It  maintains  departments 
of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and  applied  science.  In  the  faculty  of  arts  are  three 
colleges — one  college  supported  by  the  state  as  a  state  institution,  and  two 
affiliated  denominational  colleges,  Victoria  and  Trinity.  The  university  also, 
although  a  state  institution  and  representing  distinctly  an  undenominational 
theory  of  education,  embraces  three  purely  theological  colleges — Knox,  Wy- 
cliffe,  and  St.  Michael's,  three  names  which  suggest  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  particular  theology  to  which  each  is  devoted. 

In  comparison  with  this  complicated  organization,  with  its  innumerable 
compromises  to  reconcile  divergent  aspirations  and  beliefs,  the  organization  of 
the  governing  body  and  the  faculty  of  the  American  state  university  is  simple 
indeed. 

In  1895  there  was  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  whole  plan  of  the 
management  and  government  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  to  propose  such 
modifications  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  might  be  desirable.  This 
commission  was  composed  of  men  of  high  standing  and  ability,  and  their  report, 
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which  was  presented  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  April,  1906,  deservedly  car- 
ried with  it  great  weight.  The  committee  unfortunately  found  itself  greatly 
hampered  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  ideals  of  provincial 
government  and  the  no  less  conflicting  ideals  of  secular  and  denominational 
education.  Its  recommendations  were  important  in  one  respect  at  least — that 
the  immediate  management  and  control  of  the  university  should  be  vested  in 
a  board  of  governors,  thus  referring  the  government  of  the  university  to  a 
permanent  responsible  body  rather  than  to  the  shifting  influences  of  changing 
parties.  The  committee  also  recommended  an  enlargement  and  dignifying  of 
the  offices  of  the  president  and  a  simplification  to  some  extent  of  the  compli- 
cated method  of  administration  and  of  dealing  with  the  various  faculties. 
Practically  all  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  enacted  into  law 
in  a  measure  approved  the  14th  of  May,  1906,  and  this  is  now  the  law  which 
governs  the  university. 

As  one  considers  the  complicated  system  of  administration  which  still  re- 
mains, one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  commission  should  have  felt  so  strongly 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  certain  traditions  of  university  govern- 
ment. It  is  evident  all  through  the  report  that  the  committee  continually 
recommends  measures  which  are  compromises  rather  than  expressions  of  its 
own  clear  convictions.  Doubtless  this  commission,  with  its  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  Ontario,  knew  better  than  any 
outsider  can  know  what  was  feasible  and  wise.  Yet  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
there  should  not  have  been  more  consideration  of  a  clean-cut  plan  for  a 
university  supported  by  the  state,  the  crown  of  the  public  school  system, 
responsible  to  the  government  of  the  province  through  a  simple  administrative 
board,  and  unencumbered  with  the  load  of  rival  denominational  ambitions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  its  fine  history 
of  scholarship  behind  it,  is  an  institution  which  would  be  gladly  welcome,  so 
far  as  academic  considerations  are  concerned,  to  the  list  of  institutions 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Under  the  rules  of 
administration  which  were  imposed  by  the  founder,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
only  those  professors  of  the  university  could  be  eligible  who  belong  to  depart- 
ments free  of  denominational  control — in  other  words,  who  belong  to  portions 
of  the  university  which  are  essentially  state  institutions. 

The  question  whether  these  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
tiring allowance  system  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  entirely  different  one  from  that 
which  is  raised  by  the  similar  proposition  in  the  United  States.  There  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  series  of  institutions  maintained  throughout  the  states  of  the 
Union,  originated  in  response  to  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  of  the  national 
and  state  governments.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such 
national  policy,  and  the  only  state  institutions  which  would  at  the  present 
time  be  eligible  to  the  list  of  accepted  institutions  are  those  parts  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  which  are  free  of  denominational  control.  The  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  does  not  arise  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  the  United 
States.  The  situation  is  somewhat  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  there  existed 
in  the  United  States  only  four  or  five  state  universities  which  had   arisen 
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sporadically  by  the  efforts  of  individual  states,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
the  South,  one  or  two  in  the  Central  West,  and  one  in  the  far  West,  which 
were  not  the  result  of  any  general  policy  of  Government  or  state  support, 
and  which  were  not  likely  to  grow  in  number.  In  such  a  case,  the  question 
of  their  admission  would  be  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal,  and  the  question  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
Canadian  colleges  which  receive  their  entire  support  or  a  part  of  it  from  a 
Province  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  not  a  question  of  general  public  policy, 
but  a  question  of  the  larger  interests  of  education  in  the  province  and  region 
in  which  the  institution  stands.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  at  this 
time  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  final  decision  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  these  Canadian  institutions,  but  that  we  may  leave  this  matter  to 
be  settled  in  the  future  as  the  individual  cases  may  arise,  in  accordance  with 
such  considerations  as  the  general  interests  of  education  in  Canada  may  show 
to  be  wise.  The  essential  facts  with  respect  to  the  University  of  Toronto  are, 
that  here  is  a  great  institution  formed  in  accordance  with  the  political  and 
religious  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  province,  a  center  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual influence  which  has  made  the  university  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
continent.  The  question  whether  it  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
retiring  allowance  system  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  one  to  be  settled  on 
the  ground  of  the  influence  which  such  action  might  have  on  higher  education 
in  the  province  most  directly  interested  in  the  university. 

HiGHEK   Education   in  Newfoundland 

In  Newfoundland  the  government  has  pursued  the  policy  of  subsidizing 
denominational  schools.  None  of  these  institutions  are  as  yet  of  college  rank, 
and  any  consideration  of  their  claims  must  await  further  information  and  a 
later  development  of  the  educational  system  itself. 
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